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A MARCHING SONG. 





Tune; “Love will find out the way.” 
Onward and upward 

In fortune’s despite, 
Still we are marching 


To freedom and light. 
Through fogs that bewilder, 
Through storms that delay, 


To Liberty’s haven 


We are leading the way. 


Fear not, though lions 
Ke found in our road; 
Faint not, though heavy 
The weight of our load. 
Though strong are our foemen, 
We are stronger than they— 
To Liberty’s haven 
We are leading the way. 


Fiing out our banners 
To sunshine and air! 
Though the winds flout us, 
Why should we despair? 
lor Justice is with us, 


For Right is our stay; 
To Liberty’s haven 


We are leading the way. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Every mention of woman suffrage at 
the 


of Women's Clubs was cheered: and it 


siennial of the General Federation 


was referred to by speakers on all sorts 
of topics. No other subject called out 


such unfailing applause. What a con- 


trast to the state of things a few 
years ago, when in many clubs even 
the mention of it was forbidden! 


s 


Much 
out this week by the news in regard 


interesting matter is crowded 
to the suffrage doings in London. But 
be 
glad to see this news, as England is 
the “storm centre” 
rule the 


we believe that our resders will 


just now, and as a 
the 
meagrely 


world 
the 
except when they can 
be turned into ridicule. 


events in suffrage 


there are reported in 


American press, 


Mr. A. Mills of the 
forestry expert, was a welcome visitor 
to the Woman’s Journal Office last 


Enos Colorado, 


week. He says that in Colorado the 
club women have been the most de- 
termined opponents of forest-destruc- 


tion, and that their influence has been 
strengthened, not weakened, by their 
having a vote. Asked if equal suffrage 
had had any bad results, he answered, 


“Absolutely none. It has done good 
by broadening women’s minds. The 
ballot is «a discourager of gossip. 


Everybody must talk, womer as well 


as men; and when women have the 
vote the subjects that they talk about 
are larger and of a more. elevating 


As I have travelled abou, 
that the women 
who are interested in forestry and 
other public questions are generally 
better housekeepers than the women 
who are slaves to the house, and who 
have ne ideas beyond its four walls. 
Their minds are more alert, and they 
apply this mental alertness to bringing 
the best modern methods into their 
housekeeping. I have never known or 


character. 


1 have noticed, too, 





heard of a divorce that was due to 


equal suffrage.”’ 











MRS. EVA PERRY MOORE. 


Louis, 


the 


Mrs. Eva Perry Moore of St. 
the newly-elected president 
General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, was born in Rockford, Ill. She 
at Vassar College, tak- 
mathematical and scientific 


of 


educated 
ing a full 
course, 


was 


From 1876 to 1879 she traveled and 
studied abroad, spending her time in 
Germany, Austria, Italy, France, Hol- 


land, Belgium and England. Since 
her marriage to Philip North Moore, 
she has resided in Colorado, Ken- 
tucky and Missouri. 


During these years she has traveled 
extensively in the United States, Can- 


ada and Mexico. She has been ac- 
tively interested in the St. Louis 
training school for nurses. She is 
a member of the board of directors 
of the Provident Association, and has 
been chairman of its district nurse 
work from its inception. She is vice- 
president of the St. Louis school of 


philanthropy, and interested in its re- 








MRS. McCULLOCH DESCRIBES THE 
PROCESSION. 


Before my letter can reach you, the 
will 
the 


daily press have informed your 


in 
after- 


monster parade 


this 


readers about 
behalf of woman 
noon in London. 


Probably the press can best tell how 


suffrage 


the parade looked; for we were in it, 
in honored 
saw more of the bystanders, I 
and generally 
But ¢t 
a couple of miles, 


as guests, 


carriages, 
never 


saw such crowds; we 


have a crowd in Chicago. his 


crowd extended for 
and appeared to me to contain several 
thousand 


ten 


hundred people. 
There 


women parading. 


were or thousand 


They carried magni- 


twenty 


} 


ficent banners, specially designed by 
the Women Artists’ Suffrage League. 


Some were so large that three women 
were needed as carriers. 

Susan B. Anthony, Lucy Stone and 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton were remem- 
with handsome banners, and 
was from the 
Women « 


bered 
League 


if New 


there another 
of Self-Supporting 
York. 

There were probably over a hundred 
of these immense, costly banners, be- 
sides numberless smaller ones. 

There were in ihe procession many 
women with the cap and gown of var- 
ious universities. The gay scarlet and 


blue and purple of these’ university 
women, scattered through the crowd, 
made the scene a brilliant picture. 


The speeches in Albert Hall were all 
excellent, but your readers will care 
more for Miss Shaw's address than for 
the others. She was enthusiastically 
welcomed from the first, and received 
more applause than any other speaker. 
We Americans were very proud of her. 
She covered us all with-glory. She 
had an honored place in the proces- 
sion, the first carriage after those who 
marched on foot, and many were the 
compliments showered upon her. \ 
magnificent bouquet with long red and 


white streamers, surmounted by our 
flag, was sent to Miss Shaw bv an 
American admirer, 2 New York wo- 
man who fell in love with her on the 


steamer trip. 

But greater than the creat speeches 
greater than the magnificently filled 
Albert Hall, with its wealth of flowers 
and banners, greater even than the 
executive ability displayed in organiz- 














search work under the Sage founda- 
tion. She was a charter member of 
the Wednesday Club, and served as |} 
president and director from 1892 to 
1896. 

Warmly interested in the musical 
growth of the city, she assisted in 
the formation of the Musical Club, 
| which should bring to St. Louis the 
| best artists. At the same time she | 
jis loyally devoted to the larger music- 
lal organization, the St. Louis Sym- 
| phony Society, in which she is an 
|}active worker She is general see- 
jretary of the Association of Collegi- | 
ate Alumnae, and is one of the three | 


alumnae trustees of Vassar College. | 
A woman of liberal culture and ex- 


tensive information, she has wielded 
| large influence in various directions, 
‘and is especially well known as a 
jfinished parliamentarian in assem- 
blages of women. With quiet force 
and dignity she combines great ex- 





| ecutive ability, and is an_ efficient 
}worker in every movement with 
l|which she becomes identified. 

Mrs. Moore was brought prominent- 
ly before the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs at the St. Louis Biennial. She 
Was associated with a board of man- 
agers at the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position, and being also an officer in 
the Federation, she planned certain 
amenities between the two organiza- 
tions that did much to make the St. 
Louis Biennial memorable to dele- 
gates and club members. 

The Massachusetts women 
appointed that the presidency 


dis- 
not 


are 
did 


fall to Mrs. May Alden Ward, who is 
deservedly much beloved by them; 
but nobody doubts that Mrs. Moore 
will make a good president. 

A rumor that she was opposed to 
woman suffrage seemed destined to 
cost her a number of votes: but, on 
inquiry, Mrs. Moore gave Mrs. L. L. 
Blankenburg her personal assurance 


that she was a suffragist. 


W. D. HOWELLS ON THE SUF- 
FRAGE PROCESSION. 


W. D. Howells, the novelist, has 
just got back to this country from 
London. While there, he witnessed 
the great woman suffrage procession. 


Mr. Howells says: 

“It was an impressive and dignified 
demonstration, and I was much struck 
with the effect that it produced. I did 
not hear a single disrespectful com- 
ment. The demonstration represented 
a growing feeling among the English 
people. In my opinion, suffrage for 
women is bound to come. There are 
many arguments against it, but no rea- 








sons.” 


ing this perfectly-executed scheme. 
wis the patient, plodding throng ol 
weary women, trying th prove, in a 
way which Londen understands, that 
they wanted to vote. 

It made me ery, to look on the young 
eirls. the middle-aged women, and the 
women of seventy years of age, keep- 
ing up this weary march. Why need 
women work so hard to secure theil 
own? Why will not men be just? 

If only we could have had _ sucl 


crowds and enthusiasm in Chicago, we 
could have carried our Charter Con- 
vention. 

We this week visited the head quar- 
ters of the National Union of Women’: 
Suffrage Societies, and were delighted 
with their zeal and facilities for work 

We also snw the headquarters of the 


Suffragettes, and charming Christabel 
Pankhurst. We went to hear he 
speak, too, on Friday night. Mrs 
Pethick Lawrence also spoke well. 


They had a meeting of school teachers 
that night in another great hall. To- 
morrow in Hyde Park will be a half 
dozen suffrage meetings. 

Miss Shaw and Miss Luey Anthony 
have gone on to Amsterdam tonight, 
as Miss Shaw preaches the convention 
sermon. Dr. J. Medley, Mrs. Ella 8S. 
Stewart, Mrs. Clara B. Colby and I fol- 
low tomorrow. Grace and Anna Nich- 
oles, Mrs. Vandervart, Mrs. Coonley 
Ward and Mrs. Helen Affeld, all of 
Chicago. will be there when we arrive. 
Mrs. Catt, Mrs. Avery, Miss Elizabeth 


Hauser and Mrs. Ida Husted Harper 
are also there. 

Catherine Waugh McCulloch 
London, June 13, 10 P. M. 
LONDON’S GREAT PROCESSION. 
The English papers are now % 

hand, with long and glowing reports 
of the great woman suffrage proces- 


sion organized by the National Union 
of Women’s Suffrage Societies, the Wo- 
man’s Freedom League and the Art- 
ists’ League for Women's Suffrage. 
Each paper devotes columns of space 
The following extracts will give 


to it. 
our readers some idea of it: 
The London Daily News said: 


“Saturday’s procession belonged to 
those rare events which make history. 
In less than three years the women’s 
movement has conquered the most 
stubborn conservatism of all—the 
conservatism of a privileged sex. The 
franchise is among the urgent ques- 
tions of the moment: the silliest 
seoffer is silenced, and even the prac- 
tical politicians are preparing to give 
effect to the claims of the disenfran- 


anid | 


lchised. To the sympathetic observer 
the procession proved once more what 
he knew already—that there is, 
pecially among educated and self-sup- 
, porting women, an immense body of 
| opinion which claims the vote. It 
quired some moral courage and some 
physical strength to face the ordeal 
of a two-mile walk through the streets 


es- 


re- 





of London. Rioting had been threat- 
;ened; ridicule was attempted; poor 
Wage-earners even feared in some 
jcases the loss of employment. But, 


; apart from these cruder risks, to join 
in a public demonstration of this still 
} novel kind involved a breach of tra- 
ditions, which must have tested tix 
determination of many of the women 
who marched. 
Hats Off to the Nurses. 

“Their bravery, their admirable or- 
ganization, their skilful use of beauti- 
ful and decorative banners, impressed 





a crowd which obviously came _ pre- 
pared to laugh. Even the Cockney 
| Wags were moved to respect by the 


| long files of medical women and Uni- 
; versity graduates, and at the sight of 
the banner with Miss Florence Night- 
ingale’s name upon it and the phalanx 
of trained nurses in its rear, there 
were many who bared their heads. 
“It is only in the last three years 
| that the man in the street has real- 
ized that the educated women, whose 
acquirements he values and uses, de- 
| mand the vote. They are drawing at 
last upon a treasure of respect and 
gratitude which has accumulated for 
a generation. 
An Object Lesson. 
| “The uneducated man is capable of 


repeating his obsolete prejudices for- 


|ever when the question of the fran- 
;chise is put to him in the abstract. 
| But let him see before him the doctors 


who attend his wife, the teachers who 
educate his children, the nurses who 
minister to him in hospital, the liter- 
ary women who write a large propor- 


tion of the books he reads, and even 
|}his untrained mind admits the argu- 
ment. 


Working Women in Line. 

“Nor was it only from these classes 
that the procession was recruited. 
There were many working womeu 
among the provincial delegates, repre- 
senting thousands of keen suffragists 
who could not face the expense of a 
journey to London. The presence of 
the Women's Co-operative Guild 
proved the adhesion of all that 
most intelligent and self-respecting in 
the «artisan Our testimony 
might be considered partial, but even 
the ‘Observer, which still stoutly op- 
poses any concession to the women, 
bears witness not only to the dignity 
and impressiveness of the procession, 
the ‘conversion’ of the 





class. 


but even to 
crowd. 
Everybody Good-Natured. 
“The event was in every way a 
lumph. It was impressive and pictur- 
esque, and of the 
that had come to scoff remained 
cheer. Indeed, the keynote of 
demonstration was the spirit of good 
humor shown by and pro- 
cessionists alike. there, of 
course, a ribald jest or a vulgar mu- 
sic-hall refrain was heard; but they 
were few and far between, and alio- 
|gether missed fire in presence cf the 
dignified attitude of the women. 
Women of All Ranks. 


tri- 


many sightseers 
to 


the 


spectators 


Here and 





“All sorts and conditions of women 
were to be found in the rank ard file 
lof this great suffragist army. Social 
| prejudice, it has often been said, is 


more deeply ingrained in woman than 
could 


man. Yet, on Saturday, one 
see fair dames of Mayfair in costly 
lace and silk fraternising with work- 


ing girls in shawls and feathers, while 
| famous novelists and actresses walked 


| side by side with workers from the 
factory or the farm. Never was thie 
leveling of the classes among the 


voteless sex made so agreeably appar- 


ent. Domestic servants, nurses, doc- 
| tors. University graduates in caps and 
| gowns, ‘homemakers,’ musicians, 
| writers, and dramatists walked shoul- 
lder to shoulder. 

| A Rousing Reception. 

| “The leaders of the movement all 
| had rousing receptions, but perhaps 
the most impressive of all was that 


given to the venerable Mrs. Despard, 


who walked by the side of a young 
woman in college gown and cap. A 
man in working clothes ran out of 
the crowd, and reverently kissed her 
hand. It was a_ reception a queen 
might have envied. 

“It was something more than a 
demonstration of women, It was a 


demonstration of all classes of women. 
Men only demonstrate in sections. 
There have been great demonstrations 
of temperance men, of labor men, of 
church men, but never of men of all 
classes and of all creeds and of all 
callings. It has been left to women to 
unite in a single cause. 
Traffic Suspended. 

“At half-past two the crowd grew 
so enormous that the tramway traffic 
to and from Westminster had to be 
stopped for some time. The scene 








(Continued on Page 106.) 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Mary A. Miller, a woman 
lawyer of Chicago, has just earned a 
fee of $30.00 for bringing an impor- 
tant law case to a successful conclu- 
sion. 

Mrs. Thomas Hardy walked in the 
recent woman suffrage procession in 


London, and Hardy himself looked on 


approvingly from a window, 
Mrs 


Lake City 


Elizabeth Hayward of Salt 


been elected a regular 
National 


Denver. 


has 


delegate to the Democratic 


is Wue- 


She 


the 


Convention in ul 


man highly respected, and mother 


of nine ehildren. 


Mrs. 
of 


selected 


Blankenburg, presi- 
Ww Rin 
General ledera- 
the fittest 


Lucretia L. 


the Pennsylvania s 


the 


dent 


was by 


tion of Women’s Clubs as 


person among its 800.000 members to 


serve as auditor. It is noteworthy also 
that the two leading candidates for the 


presidency, and the retiring president, 


are all of them believers in equal 
rights for women. 

Mrs. Marion Craig Wentworth read 
from Miss Elizabeth Robins’s drama, 
“Votes for Women,” to a large audi- 
ence of club women wno were in Bos- 
ton to attend the Biennial. The 


women who gathered in Jacob Sleeper 
Hall on that 
many different 
a knowledge of Mrs. 


occasion represented 


States, and will carry 


Wentworth’'s ex- 
the 
to 
in 


Brookline 


reading all 


the 


quisite artistic over 


country, opening way for he 


of equal rights 

The 
Suffrage 
the entertain- 
A of 
literature, contributed by ..e National 
the W. 8S. A., 
distributed. 

Mrs. 
Women's 
Boston 


spread the gospel 


many other places. 


Boston Equal Associa- 
giving 


quantity 


and 


tions united in 


ment. large suffrage 


ind Massachusetts was 
the 
meet- 
told a 
under 


Margaret Dreier Robins, at 


Union lLengue 
the 


that 


Trade 


ing in other day, 


story of a case had come 


her own observation, showing why 


trade unionists dislike to have one 


worker, by dint of superior strength 


more than 
dislike 


or a great deal 


at 


speed, do 


the others, piece work—a 


that to outsiders wholly irra- 


tional. 


seems 
An unusually strong girl from 
the country came to Chicago, and got 
work in a factory employing 300 girls 
They made skirts at 35 cents a skirt 
The ¢ 


and 


yuntry girl had more endurance 


the 
lived 


than 
had 
while 


power of concentration 
she 
18, 
to 


of 


others because 


at 


partly 
till 
had 


most 
iZ 


fellow- 


she was 
had 


when 


home 


them to work at 


14 


workers 


of F248) 


or and some her 


to join union, 
She 
could, 
more than 
rest, do it. 
miaide so many skirts that she earned 
$14 The 
her would 


invited her a 


the idea. said 
all 


accomplish 


she scouted sne 
and if 
the 


She 


wanted to earn she 


she could 
of course she should 
warned 
the 


per week otners 
that 


“puce-maker,” 


she be taken as 


i.e., as setting a pace 
to which all the rest must try to come 
but did them. 


Soon the employer began to look upon 


up; she not believe 


the other girls as too slow, and to try 
to speed them up by cutting down the 
The pay for making a 


rate of wages. 


skirt 
then to 25, 20 and finally 15. 


was reduced from 35 cents to 30, 


To make 


even a bare living at the new rates, 
the other girls had to toil harder than 
ever before. The country girl found 
that the harder she herself worked, 


the less sne was able to earn, because 
the price per skirt kept going down 
and down. She tried to keep up her 
earnings by redoubling her efforts, at 
the same time scrimping her food; and 
the consequence was that she snapped 
like She is in an in- 
sane asylum, and the taxpayers 
Illinois will have to support her for 
the rest of her life. After her health 
had failed, but not her mind, she 
‘ame to Mrs. Robins, heart-broken, 
and said, “Life has been made harder 
for all those 300 girls because of me: 
and I did not know—I did not know!” 
This cutting down of the rate of 
wages for piece work almost always 
follows when one worker does a great 
deal more than the rest: hence the 


a branch. now 


of 





others naturally disapprc ve of it. 
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STANDING ARMY PROPOSED. 


A most momentous and radical 
change is announced by the assistant 
secretary of war, whereby the volun- 
tary system of State militia is to be 
“nationalized.” Every young man 
who hereafter volunteers is to be 
trained by Federal officers and be 
subject to the call of the President 
as a private soldier in a standing 
army of 250,000 men. 

Thus, in a period of profound peace. 
after recent ratification of arbitra- 
tion treaties, without adequate notice 
or public discussion, a permanent 
standing army, one of the worst 
abuses of the military monarchies of 
continental Europe, from which our 
ancestors freed themselves, is appar- 
ently to be foisted upon re- 
publican America. Every young man 
who hereafter joins the State militia 
will thereby become a private soldier 
in the army, liable to be 
called away at a moment's notice, to 
take part in a war, as to the justice 
and necessity of which the 
have not been consulted. 

If, for instance, an impulsive Pres- 
ident should attempt to compel Ven- 
to arbitrate the shady claims 


about 


regular 


people 


ezuela 
of American speculators, which have 
tried and ad- 
Venezuelan every 


already been decided 


versely courts, 
militiaman may 
face yellow fever and bubonic plague 
in South America, 
treated deserter. Or in case of 
a domestic complication, he 
Federal 
ence in his own State. 


by 


be called upon to 


equatorial or be 
asa 
may be 


forced to sustain interfer- 
The introduction of this new system 
centralization should 


resented and repealed. It 


of be promptly 


remains to 


be seen whether our young militia- 
men will tamely accept Federal con- 
trol, or whether they will follow Tol- 
stoi’s advice to abolish standing 
armies by refusing to undergo mili- 
tary training, and to put an end to 
war by refusing to fight. 

The Democratic party is soon to 
meet at Denver. If this measure is 
to be put in force, opposition to it 
will be a golden opportunity. Let it 
inscribe upon its banners: “No Stand- 
ing Army! No Compulsory Enlist- 
ment!” The administration will then 


either have to abandon the plan an- 


the assistant secretary of 
the 


nounced by 


war, or justify its action before 


American 
Every 


people. 


woman is vitally concerned 


in national politics—concerned indi- 
vidually as daughter, sister, wife, or 
mother, concerned as an American 
citizen and as a member of the hu- 
man family. How then can she be 
content to sit idly by, and see great 
public questions considered, without 
having any voice or vote in their 
settlement? H. B. B. 





A GREAT OBJECT LESSON. 


The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs has just closed its Biennial in 
Boston. It was a great meeting—great 
in numbers, in interest, in the quality 
of the women represented, and in the 
amount and variety of the good work 
shown in the reports. Incidentally, 
it was a great object lesson in favor 
of woman suffrage. 

It showed how earnestly and intelli- 
gently women are interesting them- 
selves in vital public questions. Not 
many years ago it was commonly be- 
lieved that women could not under- 
stand such problems. Now they are 
expected to educate legislators to un- 
derstand them—and they do it. 

It showed how entirely the women’s 
club movement has “arrived.” In the 
beginning it was overwhelmed with 
contumely, and for many years it was 
opposed with exactly the same shal- 
low arguments and cheap ridicule that 
are still lavished upon equal suffrage. 
Now its Biennial convention is greet- 
ed with addresses of welcome by gov- 
ernors and mayors; it is given recep- 
tions by officers of the Anti-Suffrage 
Association, the very standard-bearers 
of conservatism on the woman ques- 
tion; and it is eulogized editorially 

















by the most bitterly anti-suffrage 


newspapers. Truly, 

“Where the vanguard rests today 

The rear shall rest tomorrow.” 

It showed what a great factor the 
women’s clubs have been (as Grover 
Cleveland truly said) in converting 
their members to equal suffrage. A few 
years ago the clubs were horribly 
afraid of it; in many of them, the sub- 
ject was tabooed; at the Biennials it 
could be mentioned only with bated 
breath. At the more recent Biennials, 
and notably at this one, the subject 
was mentioned over and over; it 
cropped up on all sides, and every ref- 
erence to it was clapped. Mrs. L. L. 
Blankenburg remarked that no other 


topic called out such unfailing ap- 
plause. 
Last, but not least, it must have 


been noticed by thoughtful observers 
that the questions most interesting to 
this great gathering, the representa- 
tives of 800.000 club women, were the 
questions that are most apt to be ne- 
glected in legislation and sacrificed to 
“business considerations,” just because 
they appeal more to women than to 
men, and women have no votes The 
humanitarian, the ethical, the esthetic 
and the educational needs of the coun- 
try will not get their due share of leg- 
islative attention or of public money 
until women have a voice in the mat- 
ter. And the club women are finding 
it out. Those of them who have been 
keenly in pursuit of child labor leg- 
islation, forestry bills, pure food and 
pure milk, clean streets, protection for 
working women, fair pay for teach- 
ers, adequate funds for schools and 
parks and playgrounds—these women 
are fast waking up to the fact that 
they could get what they want more 
easily if they and the thousands of 
women who want the same things had 
The marked change in the at- 
toward the 


a vote. 
titude of the club women 
suffrage question is largely owing to 
this fact. 

The central figure of the Convention, 
the very popular president of the Gen- 
eral Federation for the last two terms, 
Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker, was an ob- 
ject lesson in herself. She has been 
for fifteen years an enfranchised cit!- 
zen, and has voted in three successive 
elections of a President of the United 
States: yet it was plain to all that she 
had not been turned into a man, or 
robbed of her pleasant manners or of 
her feminine tact. The predictions that 
women would become unsexed and de- 
graded seemed rather funny in looking 
at Mrs. Decker. 

While all good citizens ought to re- 
joice in the General Federation as a 
source of magnificent civic and social 
work, suffragists must rejoice 
also as a powerful educator for equal 
rights. A. S. B. 


COMERS AND GOERS. 


The great Biennial does not stand 


primarily for suffrage, although the 


President and many officers and mem- | 


suffragists through and 
through. So we dic not expect 
to glide up to our eyrie. The 
headquarters at 6 Marlborough street, 
and the rooms of the Boston Equal 
Suffrage Association for Good Govern- 
ment below, which had afternoon tea, 
Mrs. Fitzgerald, and general gracious- 
ness, attracted visitors galore. 

Our first caller was Miss Jane A. 
Stewart of Philadelphia, maker of the 
Woman's Calendar, and a bright be- 
ginner she was. Then came an earlier 
friend, Miss E. U. Yates of Maine, now 


bers are 


State 


living in Providence, R. I. She gave 
her young energies gallantly to our 
cause, but is now crippled from two 


severe accidents, we hope only tem- 
porarily, Miss Ica A. Crafts and Mrs. 
Cc. W. Fiske of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
brought an encouraging word from 
their State, where they are both de- 
voted, efficient workers. 

It was a great pleasure to meet Mrs. 
Tillinghast, Judge Sheldon’s daughter 
from New Haven, Conn., who shone 
on us for a few moments only. Miss 
Lucy Garlin, looking extremely well, 
came in from Providence, and report- 
ed her sister, Rev. Anna Garlin Spen- 
cer, as taking her summer rest lectur- 
ing in Wisconsin! An interesting vis- 
itor was Rev. S. H. Taft of California, 
on his way home from the Temperance 
Congress at Saratoga. He called here 
to see the husband and daughter of 
Lucy Stone, his honored guest in years 
gone by. Rev. Mary H. Graves hap- 
pened in, and they mutually recalled 
meeting when they were younger. A 
good man he is, bound to “make the 
world better.”” He started the town 
of Humboldt, Iowa, established Hum- 
boldt College, and the first Liberal 
church there. 

Miss Mary G. Hay and Miss Flor- 
ence Guernsey of New York were 
here, and we had a refreshing call 
from two Philadelphia ladies, digni- 
fied Mrs. Blankenburg and witty Miss 


in it} 


many | 





Jane Campbell. Mrs. Cohen from Salt 
Lake City, Utah (a Gentile), came in 
several times. Mrs. Newell of Brew- 
ster, Mass., full of Pilgrim lore, quaint 
and individual, was one of our callers. 
Dr. Mary D. Hussey of East Orange, 
N. J., came like a stirring breeze. She 
is a true Ccaughier of Mrs. Cornelia C. 
Hussey, whose heart was always 
warm toward the suffrage cause. 

Slender Mrs. Dargan from South 
Carolina, whose poem won such high 
praise at the Biennial, is staying with 
the Blackwells at Pope's Hill. De- 
lightful it was to have even a glimpse 
of Rev. and Mrs. Wm. T. Gannett of 
Rochester, N. Y. They met our mu- 
tual friend, Mr. Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 
here, and had a friendly chat. 

Mrs. H. W. Duncanson of Chicago, 
president of the Political Equality 
League there, came in, clear-eyed, 
steady and strong, and with a supreme 
interest in the gaining of political 
rights for her sex, Our good friend, 
Miss Martha Baldwin of Michigan, 
and others, also brightened our office 





during Biennial week. Cc. W. 
LONDON’S PROCESSION. 


(Continued from Page 105.) 
then was one of extraordinary anima- 
tion and _ brilliance. From Bridge 
Street to the underground station at 
Charing Cross stretched an unbroken 
line of women waving banners and 
bannerettes of every shape and color, 
while fifteen brass bands, placed at 
regular intervals, played the most 
stirring hymns and marches of their 
repertory. At last, after a series of 
orders and counter orders, punctually 
at three o'clock the great procession 
started on its way. 


“First came the organizers of the 
demonstration, Mrs. Henry Faweett, 
the President of the National Union 


of Women’s Suffrage Societies, in her 
scarlet and blue robe of L.L.D., of St. 
Andrews University, and Lady Fran- 
ces Balfour, the President of the Lon- 
don Society for Women’s Suffrage. 
Accompanying the two leaders were 
Dr. Sophie Bryant. in academic cos- 
tume, and Miss Emily Davies, the 
venerable lady who is 1S handed 
over to John Stuart Mill, in Westmin- 
ster Hall, the first petition for the po- 
litical emancipation of women. 

Cheers for “Good Old Ireland.” 

“As the procession threaded its 
way through Northumberland avenue 
the crowd lining the route hailed the 


various sections with cheers and 
good-humored _ sallies. ‘Hurrah for 
good old Ireland!’ they shouted as 
the contingent from Erin passed, 
their wreen banner, decorated with 
shamrocks, swaying in the air. ‘For 


she’s a jolly good 
when the girl-graduates and the lady 
doctors, in their hoods of ermine, 
purple, and red silk, filed past in pic- 
turesque array. The writers and 
dramatists were also enthusiastically 
cheered. 

Flowers Thrown from Balconies. 

“Leaving Trafalgar square’ the 
demonstration proceeded through 
Cockspur street and Waterloo place 
Piccadilly. It was here that 
greatest enthusiasm prevailed, 
crowd cheering vociferously, and 
throwing flowers from the balconies 
of the hotels and clubs 

“This is the greatest day in my 
life!’ exclaimed the veteran sutfrag- 
ist, Miss Emily Davies, who, in spite 
of her seventy-seven vears, continued 


to walk with alert step at the heid 
of the procession. ‘I should never 
have forgiven myself if | had missed 
such a magnificent tribute to our 
work,’ she added. And so also 
thought the old gentleman, the leader 
of the Irish contingent, who since 
1851 has been a militant suffragist. 
‘Il am glad to have lived to see a 


spectacle like this,” he said, his face 
wreathed in smiles.” 
The Banners. 
All the papers unite in praising the 
beauty of the banners. 


First came the great banner of the 


National Union of Women's Suffrage 
Societies, with its motto, “The fran- 
chise the keystone of our liberty.” 


The Woman's Freecom League had a 
large banner of orange silk bordered 
with broad arrows in black velvet, 
bearing a picture of Holloway (Gaol, 
with the line, “Stone walls do not a 
prison make.” This floated over the 
ex-prisoners, who were warmly 
cheered. 

East Anglia, the home of Mrs. Faw- 
cett, was represented by the banner of 
St. Edmund, and the words “Non An- 
geli sed Angli’’—Not angels, but Eng- 
lish, a reversal of the classical quota- 
tion. 

The motto on the banner of the 
women from Fleet in Hampshire was 
“Delay of justice is injustice.” “In 
Deo fidemus,” said the women of 
Brighton; “Be just and fear not,” the 
women of Cheltenham; and the Hasle- 
mere and Hindhead delegates ad- 
vanced beneath a magnificent banner 
made by local art-weavers, bearing the 
words: 

“Weaving fair and weaving free 

England's web of destiny.” 

“North Herts Undaunted,” ‘Leeds 
for Liberty,” “Liverpool Women De- 
mand the Vote’—these were some of 
the words which the spectators read. 
“Right is Might,” said Warwick and 
Leamington; ‘What concerns all 
should have the consent of all” was 
the motto of Sevenoaks. 

Worcester’s banner was a comment 
on the recent election petition: “No 
taxation without representation. Wo- 
men paid 31-2d. extra rate for Ex- 


fellow,’ they sang ! 


the ; 





penses of Election Commission.” 
(When any of the male voters at a 
Parliamentary election are guilty of 
bribery, an Election Commission 
comes to the town and sits on the 
case, and all the local tax-payers, in- 
cluding the women, have to pay the 
expenses). 

The fabled bird, “ the liver,” was 
rampant on the Liverpool banner; and 
Cardiff flaunted its terrible dragon. 
The Women Gardeners had a symboli- 
cal banner of green and brown, typi- 
fying the verdure of fruitful growth 
and the brown earth, with a device of 
a rake and a spade. From Keswick 
came a trophy with an exquisitely 
painted view of Derwent Water. The 
Holborn deputation was headed by a 
picture of some of the ancient shops 
opposite Holborn-bars, and the words 
“The old order changeth.” 

“Black Agnes.” 

One flag which attracted much at- 
tention was carried in front of the 
Dunfermline deputation. On a yellow 
ground was the representation uf a 
portcullis, and beneath the inscription 
“Black Agnes of Dunbar” were the 
lines describing the defence of Dun- 
bar Castle by the Countess of March, 
nearly six centuries ago: 

“Came they early, came they late, 
They found Black Agnes at the gate.” 

Stratford-on-Avon bore the motto, 
“To be or not to be;’’ Manchester, 
“Now or never.” 

The flag of the National Union of 
Women Workers bore the words, 


“Home is Woman's Castle. 
The Housing question will not be 
solved till women have votes.” 


The Ethical Societies carried a blue 
and silver banner with a motto from 
Emerson, “Hitch your Wagon to a 
Star.” 

The Fabian Society's flag proclaimed 
“Equal Opportunities for Men and 
Women.” The Artists’ Suffrage 
League and the Artists’ League Alli- 
ance had a beautiful banner with the 
inscription “Alliance, not Defiance.’ 

The Women’s Co-operative Guild 
bore the buoyant motto, “Of whole 
heart cometh hope.” The brigade of 
“Hlome-Makers” carried the touching 
motto, “Remember the Homeless, and 
Demand Votes.” 

The banner of the shorthand writers 
and typists was inscribed “Speed on; 
fight on.” 

“The Office’ was the inscription of 
a banner adorned with three black 
crows bearing quills on a gold ground, 
which introduced the business women, 
and a merry lot of girls they were. 


“The Scriveners” all wore scarlet 
and white badges, transfixed with 
quills, and the*r banner consisted of 


a replica of the Old Scriveners’ Arms 
—a black eagle holding an inkstand 
in its beak, with the words “Litera 
scripta manet.” 

Many Famous Women. 

On nearly a hundred banners ap- 
peared the names of famous women. 
They included Joan of Are, St. Teresa 
of Spain, St. Catherine of Siena with 
lily and crown, Josephine Butler, Eliz- 
abeth Fry, Queen Victoria, Charlotte 
and Emily Bronte, Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, George Eliot, Queen Vash- 
ti, tvpifving self-respect, with veil and 


crown, Jane Austen, Mary Wollstone- 
craft, Mary Kings!ey and Madame 
Curie. A banner with the name of 


Sarah Siddons was carried by the act- 
LeFSes, 

The Jenny Lind bannerette was car- 
red by ler daughter, Mrs. Raymond 
Maude, among the contingent of mu- 
s.cinns., 

Five Hundred Trained Nurses. 

The Florence Nightingale banner 
was followed by 500 trained nurses in 
the'r picturesque uniforms. The wo- 
men doctors were headed by Dr. Gar- 
rett Anderson, and had a banner with 
the Goddess Hygeixn and a_ big one 
bearing the word “Medicine,” and the 
picture of a serpent. Dr. Garrett An- 
derson’'s daughter, who is a_ doctor 
tlso, marched with her. Reference has 
already been made to the banners with 
the names of Lucy Stone, Susan B. An- 
thony, Elizabeth Cady Stanton and 
El'zabeth Blackwell. One of the best 
mottoes was that of the women stu- 
dents of Cambridge University, “Bet- 
ter is wisdom than weapons of war.” 

Australia sent a handsome hanner 
showing young Australia appealing to 
Britannia to “Trust the women, 
Mother, as I have done.” 

In the section of the writers and 
dramatists (curiously called Scriveners) 
walked Miss Elizabeth Robins, Mrs. 
Flora Annie Steele, Miss Beatrice Har- 
raden, Mrs. Thomas Hardy, Sarah 
Grand, Mrs. Israel Zangwill, Mrs. 
Ayrton, Miss Evelyn Sharp, Mrs. T. P. 
O’Connor, Mrs. Alice Meynell, Miss 


May Sinclair, Miss Cicely Hamilton, 
Mrs. Madeleine Lucette Ryley, Miss 
Gertrude Kingston and Lady Henry 


Somerset. 
cheered. 

Mrs. Faweett’s daughter Philippa, 
who took rank at Cambridge Universi- 
ty “above the Senior Wrangler,” 
walked in the education section. The 
Women Teachers’ Union was repre- 
sented, of course. 

The Women I iberals made a formi- 
dable display. In this section walked 
Lady Grove, with a crimson sash over 
her green dress, and Mrs. Eva Me- 
Laren. They were followed by Con- 
servative and Unionist women, led 
by Lady Knightley of Fawley, who is 
prominent in the Primrose League, 
Lady Onslow, Lady de la Warr and 
Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton. 

Among the carriages was a coach 
carrying prominent members of the 
National Women’s Social and Political 
Union, with a flag bearing, “Saluta- 


They were enthusiastically 





tion and greeting; success to the 
cause.” 
Browning Society in Line. 
Three hundred members of the 
Browning Society marched in the pro- 


cession. 
An Imposing Spectacle. 

The London Daily Chronicle said 
editorially: 

“Many an imposing spectacle has 
unrolled itself in the streets of Lon- 
don during the long struggle of our 
people for political rights. In all 
this moving panorama nothing has 
equalled in significance or surpassed 
in splendor the great procession of 
women which filed through the West 
End on Saturday afternoon. The 
leaders of the woman suffrage move- 
ment took Mr. Asquith at his word. 
It was stipulated by the Prime Min- 
ister, as a condition precedent to the 
enactment of woman suffrage, that 
this great change must be shown to 
have ‘the strong and undoubted sup- 
port of the women of the country.’ 
Saturday’s demonstration was organ- 
ized in response to that challenge. 
No answer could be more impressive, 
or more effectual for its purpose, than 
this imposing pageant of womanhood, 
which captured the sympathy and 
stirred the imagination of London. 
The reality and the sincerity of the 
demand for woman suffrage were 
never so impressively displayed. 

“What was most remarkable about 
the demonstration was its represen- 
tative character. It was a microcosm 
of the womanhood of the nation. 
Distinctions of rank and class were 
obliterated. The processionists  in- 
cluded aristocratic ladies and humble 
working women, nurses and domestic 
servants, women doctors, writers, 
teachers and artists. They marched 
in their thousands through streets 
whose pavements were densely 
packed with onlookers. These spec- 
tators, be it noted, were distinctly 
sympathetic all along the line of 
route. Everybody was surprised by 
the magnitude and the picturesque- 
ness of the procession, while the 
womanliness, the dignified mien, the 
earnestness and cheery good temper 
of the demonstrators won all but uni- 
versal admiration. It was not a sym- 


pathetic atmosphere for the scoffer 
or the cynic. 
“With this great demonstration 


women suffrage advances into the 
region of practical politics. No states- 
man can ignore a demand so widely 
diffused, so persistently and earnestly 
expressed.” 

The Chronicle’s 

“London had a wonderful Cemon- 
stration on Saturday afternoon of the 
progress which has been made in the 


reporter says: 


last few years by the woman's suf- 
frage movement und of the numbers 
and influence cf its adherents, 


Splendid Organization. 

“The parade of forces on the Em- 
bankment and the procession to the 
Albert Hall were an impressive proof 
of the magnitude of the cause; and 
the splendid organization testified to 
the acministrative abilities of the 
women of the National Union of 
Women’s Suffrage Societies, by whom 
the arrangements were made. 

“Though there were nearly 12,000 
women gathered from ail parts of the 
world on the Embankment, there was 


not the slightest confusion. Man 
himself could not have managed bet- 
ter; it is doubtful if he would have 
done so well. 

The Embankment Scene. 


“During the morning deputations 


from societies in all quarters of the 
cecuntry were coming into London 
and mating their way to Victoria 
Embankment, and by 2 o'vlock the 
great Thames-side avenue was 
thronged with eager women, and 


ablaze with the brilliance of huncreds 
of banners. On the river-side there 
were thousands of home-going folk 
seeking the southward-bound trams: 
on the other tens of thousands of 
curious people watching the marshall- 
ing of this phalanx of women citizens 
resolved to assert their political 
rights. Many of the spectators had 
evidently come to scoff, but the signi- 
ficance of the scene vanquished ribal- 
dry, and they remained to marvel and 
admire. 

“Probably the great array of wo- 
men in academic robes was that which 


most impressed the men observers 
who understood its meaning. Here 
were hundreds of learned women, 


doctors of science and medicine, grad- 
uates in arts, who had proved their 
intellectual gifts and came to testify 
by their presence that in mental ca- 
pacity and intelligence they are at 
least man's equal. Behind the beauti- 
ful banner of Medicine hundreds of 
women doctors were assembled: the 
graduates of London University num- 
bered many who wore the brilliant 
scarlet robes of the doctorate: the 
Cambridge Alumnae carried a light 
blue banner with the inscription: 

“ ‘Better is wisdom than weapons of 
war.” 

“Graduates and students of other 
seats of learning were grouped be- 
neath the banners of Universities of 
the United Kingdom; the Suffrage So- 
ciety of Somerville College, Oxford, 
the Women Graduates of Manchester, 
and the Lady Margaret Hall Suffrage 
Society had their own banners. This, 
indeed, was a gathering of the talents. 

“Moreover, it was world-wide in its 
scope. Many visitors from other lands 
walked behind the banner of the In- 
ternational Delegates, and the Austra- 
lian Commonwealih delegates held 
aloft a flag with the legend, 
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“‘*Trust the Women, Mother, as I 
have done.” 
Hindoo Women in Line. 
“The League of Self-Supporting Wo- 
men of New York was represented, 
and its delegates carried a banner 
bearing the name of Susan B. An- 
thony. A number of Indian ladies in 
their native costumes were in tae ar- 
ray; the Irish Suffrage Society and the 
Edinburgh Society sent their repre- 
sentatives. 
“It would be impossible to give a 
list of all the British towns whose wo- 
men came to share in the honors of 
the day; but hundreds of banners 
from districts far apart testified to 
the universality of the impulse behind 
the movement. From Newcastle to 
Brighton, from Keswick to Cardiff, it 
seemed as though eyery township had 
sent its champions. Here were womea 
of every social rank, from the highest 
to the humblest, upholding with per- 
fect dignity their claim to the fulness 
of citizenship, a constitutional and or- 
derly parade of educated and intelli- 
gent women, insisting with dignity and 
self-restraint on their right to bear 
their share of the burden of govern- 
ment. There was nothing for the friv- 
olous or ignorant sceptie to seize upon, 
and almost in spite of himself he was 
constrained to cheer.” 
“Unearthly” Lack of Chaff. 
The Manchester Guardian says: 
“The effect on the London crowd of 
this great procession of women—apn 
apparition so new to all the traditions 
of English life that many of the spec- 
tators that stopped to watch in len- 
sington streets could be pardoned for 
their dazed, incredulous gaze—must 
have been very telling and far-reach- 


ing. This was seen in the almost un- 
earthly subsidence of the London 
street chaff, which seldom spares a 


Royal procession and is always heaved 
at a political one. More than most 
processions this one offered targets for 
fresh as well as ready-made gibes, but 
almost in yain. 
Respect and Sympathy. 
“The company of Doctors of Medi- 


cine, which included many pioneers 
with silver hair under their honorable 
caps, got a cheer at all points. So, 


too, did the nurses, and now and then 
the graduates and undergraduates of 
the universities in their fluttering 
robes of black and pink, blue, green, 
and scarlet, The enthusiastic face of 
Mrs. Despard, marching at the head 
of the large regiment of the Women’s 
Freedom League, was lit with a smile 
as her admirers cheered her at vari- 
ous points. But for the most part the 


procession was watched in silence. 
Probably at the root of the respect 
and sympathy that marked the atti- 


tude of the crowd was the feeling that 
it wus witnessing something more 
stirring than the great parade of wo- 
men marching steadily under their 
seventy banners and seven hundred 
bannerettes. {[t was a modern trial by 
ordeal. 
A Modern Trial by Ordeal. 

“Few of the women had marched in 
procession before, and only such an 
end in sight could have brought them 
from their privacy. In the majority 
of cases it was flying in the face of 
the traditions of their sex and their 
social order. Beneath the banners of 
Southwark, Battersea, and White- 
chapel walked many elderly women of 
2 poorer class that is most susceptible 
to the irony of the male and the tear 
of being conspicuous. Nevertheless 
they pegged on under their banners. 
One of them had given her banner- 
ette to a small daughter—‘this for re- 


membrance’ in the small daughter's 
old age. ; 

“Then there was the physical or- 
deal. To walk four miles through 


streets in June in close order, bearing 
a banner in a six-knot breeze, is ex- 
hausting enough to the ordinary man. 
Among the eleven thousand there 
were were many elderly women, and 
some very aged. A considerable 
number belonged to a_ generation 
when wo:nen were denied and denied 
to themselves all exercise as ‘unlady- 
like’; almost everyone could remem- 
ber the time when women's acce:s to 
bicycles was socially forbidden. It 
was clear, as the procession turncd 
down to the south entry of the Al- 
bert Hall, that the long march hag 
meant sacrifice of appearance, dis- 
comfort, and even suffering to many. 
Nevertheless they marched along in 
the good spirits that were so notice- 
able a feature of the day. But the 
suffragists, as a whole, finished re- 
markably fresh and with great in- 
crease of confidence. They had cer- 
tainly given London the _ prettiest 
procession it had seen for years.”’ 

The reporter of the Guardian adds: 

To Keep the Flag Flying. 

“It was not easy against a strong 
west wind. But we knew it had been 
harder in the days of the pioneers 
whose names we bore among our 
many banners, and all the strength 
of the blast that met us as we turned 
out of the Embankment and up 
Northumberland Avenue must have 
been small compared with the storm 
of stupid prejudice that was weath- 
ered by our predecessors. The parti- 
cular flag that we had to keep flying 
in our block was the large black-and- 
white one of the women writers, 
somewhat curiously labelled ‘Scriv- 
ers,’ and the knowledge of sailing 
possessed by one of our banner-hold- 
ers and the encouragement of the 
crowd were of great value to us. 
Once or twice when we emerged from 


crowd on theze occasions was splen- 
did. 
“Stick to It!” 

“Brave ‘earts stick to it! called a 
man, ‘Won't ye have the lads to help 
ye? asked another. ‘No, thanks,’ an- 
swered the successful playwright who 
bore the second pole, and her step be- 
came almost jaunty beneath the 
weight of silk and velvet. So we kept 
it flying gallantly across Trafalgar 
Square, past a dense mass of held-up 
trattic, past hawkers imploring us to 
buy the ‘only authentic program of the 
dye,’ past shops and houses filled with 
spectators, past flying handkerchiefs 
and applause given with hand and 
voice. Here and there came a jest, 
but never once did I hear the kind of 
insulting remark that pursued us in 
our mud march of eighteen months 
ago. Where were the gibes of yester- 
year? Once as we marched across 
Piccadilly Circus they seemed to be 
returning to us on the wings of a 
song, but as we came nearer to the 
band of singers we found they were 
shouting wildly and tunefully ‘For 
she’s a jolly good fellow’ 

“*Penny all the way, ladies!’ shout- 
ed an omnibus driver as we reached 
the crest of the hill and caught sight 
of the doctors in their robes passing 
down into the dip of Piccadilly. A wo- 
man journalist called back, ‘It will 
have cost us more than that by the 
time we get there!’ The clubs were 
paced with lookers on, and again one 
made a mental comparison between the 
interested or at worst non-committal 
expression on their faces today and the 
disapproval or derision shown last 
year. A clergyman, regardless 
of an inclination on the part of the 
bystanders to chaff him, stood with 
his hat raised all the time that the 
pro’ession of women filed past. : 
And so, amid cheers and good-hum- 
ored jests and honest deference, we 
reached our goal and steered our flag 
safely into the Albert Hall. And the 
whole of the way not once had we 
been told to go home and cook the 
dinner or mend the stockings or to 
mind the baby. Gone indeed are the 
bad jokes of vester-year! 

Two Miles of Carriages. 

“Behind the walkers came a two- 
mile-long line of carriages decorated 
with the suffragist colors in flags and 
flowers, bringing supporters to the 
meeting. 

“Saturday’s procession showed Eng- 
land for the first time the genuine 
weight and dignity and earnestness of 
English womanhood that is behind the 
demand for a vote.” 

Finest of Advertisements. 

The Weekly Dispatch said: 

“Yesterday's demonstration of suf- 
fragists in London was the finest ad- 
vertisement that the cause of ‘Votes 
for Women’ has ever received. It was 
unanimously voted a splendid success, 
not only by the ten thousand women 
who participated in it, hut also by the 
hundreds of thousands of men and wo- 
men who witnessed the procession in 
the streets. 

Many Towns Represented. 

“The procession, which was _ inter- 
spersed with fifteen binds, was headed 
by Lady Frances Balfour, Mrs. Henry 
Fawcett, Mrs. Sophie Bryant, and Miss 
Emily Davies, on foot, and the pro- 
vincial delegates who marched in the 
van represented, among other towns, 
Bath, Birkenhead, Birmingham, Black- 
burn. Bradford, Bristol, Brighton, Car- 
diff, Cambridge, Cheltenham, Doncas- 


ter, Edinburgh, Gloucester, Iludders- 
field, Hull, Keswick, Leeds, lLeaming- 
ton, Leicester, Liverpool, Newcastle, 


Nottingham, Oxford, Portsmouth, ted- 
hill and Reigate, Sevenoaks, Stratford- 
on-Avon, Warwick, Worcester and 


York. 
“Next came Colonial and Interna- 
tional representatives. A numerous 


hody of women represented Australia. 
Then came a detachment of the 
‘League of Self-Supporting Women of 
New York’ and a considerable body of 
international delegates. 

“No fair-minded man could escape 
the conviction that the cause of these 
politically minded women was in a 
very forward way. Their demonstra- 
tion was dignified and even beauti- 
ful. It was, indeed, a grand march. 
It commanded the respect of men. 
If any came to scoff, they are certain 
to have ceased to scoff now. Nothing 
has ever yet showed the suffragist 
movement to such advantage. 

The Women Well Behaved. 
“The demeanor of the women—old 
women, young women, intellectual 
women, domesticated women, mar- 
ried women, unmarried women, rich 
women and poor women—was mod- 
est and earnest. Even the girls in 
the crowd refrained from giggling. 
The women’s faces were cheerful, 
without a vestige of idle vanity, their 
hats and dresses in the best of taste, 
bright but not gaudy. No man need 
have apologized for having a sister 
or en aunt in that procession. Men 
never did better, if as well, on sim- 
ilar occasions. The procession moved 
from its starting point to its destina- 
tion with rhythmical grace. One 
imagined that many women converts 
must have been made in the streets 
through the mere force of that splen- 
did object lesson. The police had the 
rare experience of finding the suf- 
fragists giving them no trouble. 

The Rendezvous. 
“The rendezvous extended from the 
statues of the Herculaneum wrestlers 
at the Temple Gardens to the statue 
of Boadicea at Westminster Bridge, 
and so swiftly did the women file into 
their appointed places that the long 





the protection of houses into the open, 
it was very much like yachting. The 


line of suffragists five or six deep 


| order before the onlookers realized 
the fact. Bands struck up a variety 
of airs, and away the women marched, 
almost like soldiers on review. 
Wanted, a Suffrage Band. 

“One effective touch was lacking. 
There was no feminine band. A suf- 
fragist orchestra would delight all be- 
holders, and (assuming the proficien- 
cy of the performers) would charm 
all listeners. 

Detective’s Tribute. 

“A prominent Scotland Yard detec- 
tive, asked his opinion of the demon- 
stration, gave it briefly: ‘Best con- 
ducted and prettiest demonstration 
ever seen in London.’ ” 

The People says: 

“The demonstration had been so or- 
ganized as to be thoroughly represen- 
tative, and the ranks of the suffragists 
in the metropolis were augmented by 
the arrival of sympathisers, male and 
female, from every part of the King- 
dom. The numerical strength 
of the procession exceeded all antici- 
pation. . The several thousands 
who saw the procession set out for the 
Albert Hall to the merry strains of 15 
bands gave a benison of cheers to the 
ladies, whose numbers totalled any- 
thing between 15,000 and 20,000. 
‘ On they came, keeping step to 
the band, some of them grey-headed 
women, and others quite young girls, 
women in academical robes which 
suited them A merveille, others in pic- 
ture hats and summer costumes, but 
all looking cheerful and _ exultant. 

Though jeering remarks were 
occasionally heard, the attitude of the 
crowd was for the most part sympa- 
ethetic.”’ 

“Criminals and Lunatics.” 
The London Morning Post says edi- 


torially: 
“The procession from the Thames 
Embankment to the Royal Albert 


Hall is described by our correspondent 
as ‘one of the best organized, most 
orderly, and most picturesque that has 
ever been seen in the metropolis.” In 
numbers it exceeded ten thousand. 
In quality it was representative of all 
the distinguished artistic and indus- 
trial activities of women. And it gave 
no trouble to the police. It simply 
brought women before the eye of the 
man in the street and drove home the 
question: why these women should not 
have the vote. * * The law treats 
minors, aliens, criminals, paupers, and 
lunatics as unfit to exercise the fran- 
chise. The people who organized and 
walked in Saturday's procession were 


| 


obviously not, or at least were not 
obviously, minors, aliens, criminals, 
paupers, or lunatics. Yet at present 
they are one and all classed with 


these types. They are stigmatized as 
deficient in some way, comparable to 
the deticiency of these types, and are 
proclaimed to be, like them, unfit to 
perform a public duty and exercise a 
public right for which they have 
every positive «qualification. the 
impossibility of suggesting ten- 
able ground for this stigma lies the 
fatal weakness of opposition to wWwo- 
men’s suffrage. In the desirability on 


In 
any 


general grounds of removing this 
i stigma lies the real strength of the 
case for women's. suffrage. The 


era of belief in the wisdom of simple 
democracy and in the abstract rights 
of individuals is already long past. 
The illusion that the art of govern- 
ment can be summed up in trusting 
the people and economising one’s own 
thought is becoming rare even among 
legislators. But if this illusion is go- 
ing, another is going also. It is com- 
ing to be recognized that a certain 
number of women, simply through 
their excess, cannot without a social 
revolution be devoted wholly to the 
task of bringing up the next genera- 
tion. Much more important than this, 
it is coming to be seen that the bring- 
ing up of the next generation is not 
necessarily done best only by people 
of narrow lives and intelligences un- 
developed by outside interests, by peo- 
ple taught to regard themselves and |; 
agreeing to regard themselves as fitly 
ranked with aliens, criminals, luna- 
tics and paupers.” 

Bouquets from Lyceum Club. 


The reporter of the Morning Vost 
says: 
“It was impossible to avoid notice 


of the obvious tokens of sympathy 
and approbation which were displayed 
throughout the route. ixcept at one 
or two points—notably at the Lyceum 
Club in Piccadilly—where ladies threw 
bouquets of flowers and warmly ap- 
plauded the demonstrators, there was 
no great vocal chorus of enthusiasm, 
but there was at least a very notice- 
able atmosphere of passive approval, 


and a conspicuous absence of that 
semi-vocal sardonic derision which 
has often greeted demonstrators on 


their way to Hyde Park. All the club 
windows as well as private residences 
in Piccadilly were crowded, and from 
none of them proceeded any sound of 
disapprobation. There was apparently 
by common consent a serious recogni- 
tion of what was meant to be a seri- 
ous occasion.” 


The London Daily Telegraph calls 


the demonstration “fa complete suc- 
cess.” It Says: 

“The organizers have an eye for 
effect, and the starting hour of the 
three miles long column was fixed 
for the moment when City men 
were returning homewards. The 


ladies therefore secured an audience 
at once important and sympathetic. 


The earnestness of the demonstrators 
was sufficient in itself to win the ap- 
proval of the crowd, but in addition 





had formed into perfect marching 


was self-restraint that commanded 
admiration. 


Stepped Out Bravely. 


“To most people, no doubt, the ap- 
pearance of the procession was a l[it- 
tle of a surprise in its length and 
color. There was the usual advance 
guard of mounted police, and aumer- 
ous constables on foot on either flank, 
but they had no trouble of any sort, 
for a better managed or more orderly 
procession could not be imagined. 
All sorts and conditions of women 
were to be found in its serried ranks, 
and all stepped out bravely to the 
martial music played by the many 
bands. Perhaps the crowds took the 
greatest interest in those wearing 
bright-colored academic gowns and 
mortar-boards, and in the nurses, the 
latter getting a lot of cheering. But 
the spirit of the demonstrators was 
the most striking thing of all. They 
laughed and chatted merrily among 
themselves, while every joke made at 
their own expense they received with 


smiles. Under such conditions, even 
the caustic humor of the ‘bus-driver 
dries up. 


Evidently Enjoying Themselves. 

“Most of the processionists were 
evidently enjoying themselves .thor- 
oughly; many were wearing their 
lightest of summer frocks, while their 
hats, seen en masse, gave one the im- 
pression of looking through a kaleido- 
scope. The banner-bearers alone 
showed by their set faces that they 
were performing a stern duty. Num- 
bers of these banners were large, and 
a gusty wind gave the bearers many a 
lively, not to say anxious, moment. 
More than one broad emblem nearly 


came to grief, but the ladies holding 
the poles stuck to their work gal- 
lantly, and with grim determination, 
though sometimes it took seven or 
eight of them to keep a refractory 
banner fiving. 

“Behind the marchers were hun- 
dreds of vehicles, ranging from the 
most luxuriously-appointed motor- 


cars and the four-in-hand of the Coun- 
tess Markievicz to the humbler han- 
som. In numerous instances the 
motors and carriages were well decor- 
ated with flowers and ribbons. The 
procession was so long that it had to 
be broken in four sections 
the Embankment and Piccadilly, 
order that the orcinary traffic 


herween 
inight 


The reception accorded to the demon- 
strators by the general public was de- 
cidedly sympathetic, and a knot of 
scoffers in Northumberland avenue, 
whose ribald jests were resented by 
the crowd which thronged that tior- 
oughfare, were rather badly hustled.” 
Mr. Asquith Not Present. 


Mr. Asquith, in answer to whose 
invitation this remarkable procession 
was arranged by the conservative 


suffragists, did not see it. He did not 


not to be convinced. 
some of the conservative suffra- 
| niots brought their sentiments home 
to him more sharply, by smashing his 
| window panes. 


A few days later, 





less 


“ASQUITH FLEES.” 


Under this heading, a dispatch to 
| the Boston Herald, dated June 30, 
|} Savs: 


Modern London has never witnessed 
& more extraordinary spectacle than 
tonight’s demonstration by the suffra- 
gettes. For three or four hours a 
vast multitude of men and women be- 
sieged the .House of Commons. Five 
thousand policemen had their energies 
tested to the utmost to protect the 
precincts of Westminster from the in- 
vasion, 

A small fleet of police boats was 
stationed on the Thames to ward off 
attacks by water. The land forces, 
including all the mounted men of the | 
metropolis, had the hardest time since 
the Trafalgar square riots 20 years 
ago. 

It was the largest assemblage seen 
in Parliament square and vicinity 
within living memory. It was not a 
violent demonstration, but those who 
took part in it were so persistent that 
some rough work was unavoidable, 
and the air was filled from time to 
time with the shrieks and screams of 
women, who were being crushed by 
the charges of the police afoot and 
mounted, 


Premier’s Wife in Crush. 

Mrs. Asquith and her daughter 
watched the scenes from the balcony 
of «a hotel overlooking Parliament 
square. They had been watching 
events in the street with a governess, 
but were swept away by a rush of the 
mob and somewhat roughly addressed 
and handled by a _ policeman, who 
supposed they were suffragettes. 

Mrs. Asquith then disclosed 
identity, and the policeman escorted 
her to safety in the hotel. She after- 
ward expressed her disapproval of the 
methods of the militant suffragetts. 
While the tumult was at its height 
Mr. Asquith, against whom the demon- 
stration was nominally directed, left 
the Commons, emerging on the em- 
bankment through the members’ pri- 
vate passage. He walked through the 
thinner parts of the crowd to Down- 
ing street, and got away safely with- 
out being recognized. 

Many Women Arrested. 


There were many arrests. 
held number 29, all women. Two are 
charged with breaking windows in 


her 


Those 








to the sincerity of the women there 





Premier Asquith’s official residence in 


in | 


be inconvenienced as little as possible. | 


think it worth his while even to come | 
out to look at it, apparently preferring | 


Downing street. The others are 
charged with obstructing the police. 

This culmination of the militant 
suffragette party's agitation was the 
outcome of Premier Asquith’s sugges- 
tion that the women of England had 
not shown any intense desire for the 
suffrage. Mrs. Pankhurst’s cohorts re- 
plied that they would prove the con- 
trary. They met at Caxton Hall this 
afternoon and sent a delegation of 12 
women, Mrs. Pankhurst at their head, 
to see Prime Minister Asquith. He 
refused to see them, and sent word to 
them to put their demands in writing. 
They returned to the hall with grim 
determination in their faces. 

Mrs. Pankhurst declared 
hour had come to show their 
Mrs, Pethick Lawrence said that wo- 
men had broken all records, and that 
they would produce another record to- 


that the 
strength. 


night. They kept their word. 
Police Waiting for Them. 
They went to Parliament square, 


not in procession, for that would have 
bean a breach of the old statute and 
subjected all participating to a pen- 
alty of three months’ imprisonment. 
They found a forest of black helmets 
;and battalions of mounted police 
awaiting them. The mob grew until 
it not only packed the great square, 
but filled Westminster bridge as far as 
the Lambeth bank, blocked Whitehall 
to the Horse Guards, the army head- 
quarters, packed the Victoria embank- 
ment, and thronged Victoria street for 
several blocks. 

Suffragettes mingled with the crowd 
trying to leaven it with their propa- 
ganda, groups of them calling in uni- 
son “Votes for Women,” or starting 
to address the crowd. 

Leaders Not Seen in Crowd. 

So far as can be ascertained, the 
leaders did not enter the crowd, keep- 
ing carefully clear so as to be free to 
control future demonstrations. 

Only one suffragette managed to en- 
ter the actual precincts of Parlia- 
ment. She joined a group of wait- 
resses bound for the House of Com- 
mons restaurant, but was detected and 
put out before she passed the doors. 





One woman in a boat approached 
the terrace overlooking the Thames 





and began calling, “Votes for women.” 
| through a megaphone. A police boat 
|tied a rope to tue offender’s boat and 
towed it to the middle of the river 

The woman cut the rope, rowed 
back, and again began megaphoning 
|The police then seized her and 
towed her boat under Westminster 
bridge, whence she addressed the 
crowd through her megaphone. 

In the meantime important debates 
went on in both the House of Lords 
and House of Commons with sedate 
placidity; not a whisper of the uproar 
reached the chambers. The members 
of both Houses, however, spent much 
time in the palace yard watching the 
;} crowd, rushing back to record their 
| votes whenever a division was called. 


oars 


Despatches 
twenty-seven 
during the demonstration around the 
Ilouse of Commons, were arraigned 
next morning in the Westminster po- 
lice court, which was crowded with 
friends of the prisoners. They were 
charged with obstructing the police. 

Mr. Muskett, who prosecuted on bhe- 


of July 1 
suffragettes, 


Say that 
arrested 


half of the police, remarked that the 
suffragettes had been warned more 
than once of the danger involved in 
their conduct, and that nevertheless 
they had persisted. Those aga‘nst 
Whom previous convictions had been 


entered were ordered to pay a fine and 
give security for their good behavior 
for one year, or to spend three months 
in prison, 

lirst offenders were reauired to 
give security not to repeat the offence 
or spend one month in prison. A ma- 
jority of the women elected to go to 
jail. 

The two suffragists who drove in a 
cab to Downing street and threw two 
stones, breaking the windows of 
Premier Asquith’s ofticial residence, 
were sentenced in the Bow street po- 
lice court to two months at hard labor. 
They were not allowed the option of a 
fine. Two months’ hard labor for 
throwing a stone and breaking a win- 
dow pane would be considered a sav- 
age sentence for a boy animated by 
wanton mischief, or a man who was 
simply drunk and disorderly; but the 
magistrate thought it just right for a 
woman of otherwise excellent charac- 
ter, who did it as a political demon- 
stration. Mary Leigh, one of the two 
stone-throwers, is reported to have 
said that “it would be bombs next 
time.”’ The leaders of the suffragettes 
are much too wise to resort to bombs. 
But breaking windows has for genera- 
tions been a favorite way in England 
of showing resentment against any 
public man, from the Duke of Welling- 
ton down. 

The suffrage demonstration planned 
for July 2 has been postponed, as that 
date had been fixed for the annual out- 
ing of the London police. This was 
good-natured on the part of the suf- 
fragettes, and ought to incline the po- 
lice to handle them gently hereafter. 





A report of the Albert Hall meet- 
ing will be given next week. 
Miss Margaret Ashton, James 


Bryce’s sister-in-law, was among the 
delegates from England to the meet- 
ing of the International Woman Suf- 
frage Alliance just held in Amsterdam. 
Twenty-three countries were repre- 
sented, and in seven of them women 
had obtained an extension of political 
rights since the last Biennial, two 
years ago. 
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A SOUTHERN POET. 





Mrs. Olive Tilford Dargan of North 
Carolina, who read an “Ode to Wo- 
man” on the literature evening at the 
Biennial of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, was followed by 
Thomas Nelson Page with a paper on 
“Parochialism in Literature.” Mr. 
Page said: 

“Our literature is getting out of 
parochialism. Not long ago I was in 
New York, and a magazine editor said 
to me: ‘The poet you have been look- 
ing for has come. If you want to sat- 
isfy yourself of that fact, get a copy 
of a volume of poems now going 
through the press, by Olive Tilford 
Dargan.’ Another magazine editor 
there told me practically the same 
thing. 1 did get a copy, and I am con- 
vinced that the writer is a real, new 
American poet. Hence she does not 
belong to North Carolina or to any 
other State, but to America.” 

Born in a Log House. 

Mrs. Dargan was born in a log 
house in Kentucky, 40 miles from the 
Mammoth Cave. Her grandfather, a 
wealthy merchant, stripped himself of 
his property to aid his destitute 
friends and neighbors, impoverished 
by the Civil War. He literally gave 
away all he had. Both of Mrs. Dar- 
gan’s parents were country school 
teachers, and she herself began to 
teach at the age of fourteen. When 
she was sixteen, her mother died. 

Lived in Many States. 

Her father had a taste for change, 
and he was so good a teacher that he 
found no difficulty in getting a school 
in any State where he wished to re- 
side. His daughter lived with him in 
Kentucky, Arkansas, Missouri and 
elsewhere. She got a Peabody 
scholarship, and graduated at the Pea- 
body Normal Institute (coeducational) 
at Nashville, Tenn., where she was 
chosen by her class to represent them 
as the speaker at commencement. 
Later she took a course in English 
literature at Radcliffe. She spent 
some time with wealthy relatives in 
Texas, but they wished her to lead 
the life of a mere society girl, and 
this did not suit her tastes. She want- 


ed to study and write. She learned 
stenography and book-keeping, and 
took a situation in Boston. She 


worked by day, and studied and wrote 
in the small hours. Her health broke 
down under the strain, and she took 
the money she had saved and went to 
a country-place in Georgia to rest and 
write. 

In 1898 she married Mr. Pegram 
Dargan, a son of Mr. Keith Dargan of 
South Carolina. The young couple 
spent some years in New York, and 
while there Mrs. Dargan published 
her first book of plays, “Semiramis 
and other Poems.” It won high praise 
from the best critics. More recently 
Scribner has brought out a second vol- 
ume of dramas by her, “Lords and 
Lovers,” which received still higher 
approval, 

Sothern has bought the stage rights 
to “The Shepherd,’ a powerful drama 
of hers dealing with the Russian revo- 
lution: and she is now writing a play 
for Viola Allen. 


Mr. and Mrs. Dargan are at present | 


living among the mountains at Al- 
mond, N. €., where Mr. Dargan is 
farming in order to build up his 


health. 
Mrs. Dargan’s faith is pre-eminent- 


ly optimistic. She does not be:ieve 
that the decadence of nations is dine 
to a natural rise and fall analogous 
to youth and senility in man, as sug- 
gested by Balfour in his latest book, 
but to the fact that every nation of 
which we have any record, written 
or unwritten, has been founded upon 
two great wrongs,—the submergence 


of labor and the subjection of women. 
She says: “The civilization which 
comes to stay must, by the nature of 
God, move towards perfection, and 
this is impossible along lines of in- 
justice. Man will go on experiment- 
ing in nation-building, retaining the 
educational value of each experiment, 
until he is able to found a lasting 
civilization upon eternal right, in- 
stead of the wrong which insures its 
own transiency.” 

We quote from her poem at the Bi- 
ennial, where this thought is 
duced: 


The olden races, long asleep, 
Bore in the heart, the hands, 
The seed that laid them deep 
In death’s unmoved sands; 
Glory was theirs, and mighty men, 
With perfect bodies gleaming in the 
sun, 
silent women 
ing hands, 
And slaves, and captive bands. 
They fell; and younger nations rose 
in younger lands, 
Again to run, 
Again to win, 
The race of glory, and again 
To falk with the old sin. 
The heart of Greece to man was cold, 
Beneath her tender sky, 
And Rome drew back her 
blood, 
Berayed with brother's gold, 
To hold her proud head high 


And with strong serv- 


skirts of 


In power’s solitude. 
They passed, as nations 
pass 
Who build their towers of strength 
on labor’s groan; 
As man might make 
More dumb than storied brass, 
More still than carved stone, 
The breath by which himself must be! 


e’er shall 


intro- | 














Imprisoned life—imprisoned God— 
Who must arise and shake 
The false and shining masonry 
To the renewing sod. 
They fell—for nations ne’er shall 
stand 
Who build without the woman's hand; 
Who soothe to sleep 
In bowers deep 
With garlands round her curled, 
The mother-builder of the world; 
Or lead her forth, 
In chains and blind, 
To serve with sightless mind 
The masters of a sad, slave-mothered 
earth. 


They passed, those nations all, 
Falling as we 

Shall never fall, 

Who, nearer God’s desire, 
Look up and see 

The word of fire 

That sets his children free. 


That sets his sons and daughters free 
In labor’s liberty, 
Chainless and strong, 
Building, building joyously 
The beauteous, lasting towers; 
Tearless and sweet the hours 
Where beauty is building 
song; 
Lovers the masons there, 


with 


Peace the foundation sure, 
For the God of Battles is fallen at 
last, 
God the Destroyer is low on the 
plain, 


Forgot in the dust of the plain 
Where the builders’ feet have passed 
In the God of the Builders’ reig 


Not the new woman, but new day! 

Thine old strength is awake, 

And thou, the forest-singer, 
Thou, the first love-bringer, 

Thou, the great peace-mother, 
Whose might is the builder's might, 
Whose right is the lover’s right, 

Thy place by son and brother 
Shalt find and take. 


Nay, thou hast found, hast taken thine 


own. 
*Twas in the yesterday 
Of yet unsilent years 


Went out our pioneers 
And laid their hearts upon the stones 
That we might know the way. 
(O, trodden hearts of pioneers!) 


Ye read the sign, ye understood, 
And where they passed alone, 
A myriad maiden feet rush on 
In fearless trust; 
No banner now goes down 
But, ere it strike the dust, 
There’s ten times ten to bear it on. 
Afar, anear, 
Upon the road of humanhood 
Ye swing the gates, let down the bars; 
And all the way is lit more fair 
With your triumphant stars, 


If one be dim, no shame to thee! 
So many ages in so many lands 


Thy brain has served thy hands, 
That served the child and man, 
Count it not strange if in Art’s greater 

span 
Thou hast no chanted history. 
For art is life | 
At beauty’s pause: the wide, eternal | 
strife | 
That gives a world its death and 
bloom, 
Must in thy heart, thy days have room, 
And Beauty there must bide the 
christening hour, 
Ere thou canst know, canst choose 
The prophet 


refuse! 


Eternity will not 


What though ‘neath thy 
wand 
Lifts its calm beauty to the sun? 
No marbles breathe thy ancient word; 
no thought of thine 
Lives in the 
stone; 
No Attic dust cries yet the fame 
Of thy unvanquished master hand, 
And the great artist souls whereby 
Italia’s land is made to shine 
Even as her mate, the sky, 
Know not a woman's name; 
Though but song's fainter flow is ours, 
No mountain torrent but the 
meadow rill, 
And our one Sappho’s lonely trill 
Is farther heard and sweeter is for 
silence that it stirs? 


no temple 


Parian 


} 

} 

| 

flower | 
| 

| 
uncrumbling 
| 


Yet mind may do what mind has done: 
Not sex, but liberty has won 
Man’s race; 
Thy brother waiteth not for thee, 
But thou hast sped thy pace, | 
And it shall be that faring on 
With freedom’s mind 
Thou too shalt find 
Art’s greater way. 


Ay, piping clear 
From rising shores, thou too shalt 
hear 
The eternal sprites within the wind: 
And thine shall be 


The white fire trances of the soul, 
where weaves 
God’s dream with man’s, till Truth, 


joy-forged, is heard 
Speaking Art's deathless word, 
And earth believes. 
The greater mother, not the lesser 
son! 
Mind wins by all that it hath won, 
And from its human unity 
The nobler art and song shall spring; 
When woman’s star and man’s are 
one, 
And prodigal as he 


16 Marlboro 








She spends her spirit-flame 


life’s mould, what men shall 
sing! 


What art shall be! 


Upon 


Not Angelo : 

With his unfinished dream 
Crying in giant agony 
For yet one touch, 

But one may hold the chisel in his 

brooding hand 
Till falls the last birth-blow; 
Not Shakespeare, tirelessly 

Stumbling among the stars, but one 
With step unfailing singing his sure 

way 

From sun to sun, 

Put thy hands, walls they 
meet 

But winds of heaven wide; 

Look forth, thou seest no moat and 
guarded gate, 

But the full tide 
And sails that bid thee “Come!” 

No doubt, no fear,—it is life’s flood 
That bears thee to thy sovereignty; 
Long as the future runs to God 

Thy reign shall be; 

The towers gleam 

From a domain 
Wide as the tameless spirit’s dream, 

And open gates cry “Home!” 

John White Chadwick was one of 
the first critics to welcome Mrs. Dar- 
gan to the poetie field, and many 
others have followed with enthusiastic 
greeting, among them Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke, Dr. William J. Rolfe, James 
Huneker, Hamilton Wright Mabie, 
and others whose names are assurance 
of sound literary judgment and poetic 
discrimination. 

TEAS AT HEADQUARTERS. 

Mrs. Margaret Dreier Robins, Mr. 
Enos <A. Mills of Colorado, Mrs. 
Wheeler of Nebraska, Mrs. Potter of 
Minnesota, and Mrs. Marion Craig 
Wentworth were guests of honor at 
the different four-o’clock teas given at 
St. by the Massachusetts 
and Boston Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tions during the Biennial. Many of the 
club women dropped in, and evidently 
enjoyed themselves. 


out no 


WOMAN’S JOURNALS STOLEN. 


Dr. Mary D. 


able distributor 


Hussey, an indefatig- 
of reform literature, 
gave away a large number of 
Woman's Journals at the’ Biennial; 
but between one session and another, 


all the copies that she had left—a 
package containing about 1000—sud- 


denly and mysteriously vanished from 


the vestibule. At first we thought 
they had been stolen by the “Antis,” 
for fear they might convert some of | 
the delegates. But on learning that a | 


great quantity of copies of the New | 
England Magazine had also _ been 
stolen, it seemed that it might be a| 
simple case of theft by someone want- | 
ing to sell the publications as old | 
paper. At any rate, we shall give the} 
“Antis” the benefit of the doubt. 
| 
= * a | 

STATE CORRESPONDENCE 
Oregon. | 
have just read every word in the | 


Woman’s Journal of 13th inst., includ- | 


ing the junior editor’s inspiring ac- | 
count of its beloved and optimistic | 
editors’ new quarters, which nothing | 


| 
but the necessity of doing our work in 





Oregon over again prevented me from 
this gathering | 
of the cians at the great biennial meet- | 


seeing in week of the 


ing of the National Federation of 
Woman's Clubs. 
. . . | 
We are still laboring under the} 


handicap of failure to secure the offi- | 
cial returns of our late defeat, of | 
which the Oregonian says today: 

“It is now nearly three weeks since 
election, and the complete official re- 
turns are not vet available. It is evi- 
dent that there are some County 
Clerks who ought not to have been 
re-elected.” 

However, since T began this letter 
I am in receipt of the following incom- 
plete information from our obliging 
Secretary of State, which throws some 
light on the situation, not available a 
few days ago, when I last wrote you. 
Secretary Benson reports today as fol- 
lows: 

“Owing to errors in the returns, the 
vote on the suffrage amendment is not 
vet ready in full, but as far as heard 
from, the vote was: Yes, 36.858: no, 
S&$670; majority against, 21,812.” 

We were caught in the tail of the 
Prohibition and whiskey cyclone, just 
as women will always be eaught when 
compelled by Prohibition agitators to 
measure their weakness with the vot- 
ing strength of the liquor traffic. 
When the returns are all in, there is 
no doubt that we shall have held the 
affirmative vote of two years ago and 
more. This was all we hoped to do, 
after we found the State reinforced by 
40.000 new voters from the East, the 
Middle West and South, who regarded 
the equal suffrage movement with the 
same especial horror that holds all the 
older States in thrall. 

But we are to begin another eam- 
paign at once. Our Attorney General 
has furnished us with the formula for 
a new petition to re-submit the 
amendment on Nov. 8, 1910. It is our 





} and 





purpose to file our new petition before 


Jan. 15th of next year, so that legisla- 
tive charlatans may not have the 
power to impose some patched-up 
technicality upon-us to defeat our ef- 
forts in that direction. 


We have much to encourage us. 
With the exception of one woman, 
who calls herself “The Association 


Opposed,” etc., etc., who took the lib- 
erty to use the names of 19 obscure 
women as alleged signers; to a charac- 
teristic letter, not one woman raised 
her voice against us through the 
press. One bachelor preacher, a leader 
in the Anti-Saloon League, published 
syndicate articles against us in many 
papers; but they only made him a 
laughing stock of the State, many edi- 
tors refusing to print his homilies or 
that of the woman calling herself the 
“Association Opposed,” etc., etc., and 
in some cases not only returning the 
money preaffixed, but stating editori- 
ally why they did so. 

Of course, we would have managed 
differently but for lack of funds. But 
we did the very best thing possible 
with the limited means at our com- 
mand, a full report of which will be 


formulated as soon as our executive 
committee can meet to get it ready. 
Meanwhile we are planning for a 


November fair, to be held in Portland, 
and we have already begun to solicit 
for it. We hope to have a table for 
every State and Territory in the Union, 
and for every county in our State; 
and we hope every reader of our be- 
loved Woman's Journal will begin at 
once to lay aside such articles and 
such sums as he or she can spare to 
enable us to make Oregon the quiet 
center of the next State campaign. 
As ever, yours for liberty, 
Abigail Scott Duniway. 

Mrs. Sarah A. Evans, president of 
the Oregon State Federation of Clubs, 
market-inspector of Portland, and edi- 
tor of the club department in the Ore- 
gon Journal, is one of the most intelli- 
gent and best-informed women in her 
State. She attended the Biennial of 
the General Federation, in which she 
is a Director, and we asked her opin- 
ion as to the causes of the recent vote 
in Oregon Mrs. 
vans said was 
by 
coalition as it was two years ago, the 


on equal suffrage. 
that the amendment 
opposed much the same corrupt 
party machines, the liquor interest and 
all the elements combining 
against it. In addition, it had to con- 
tend with a large influx of immiegri- 
tion that has come into the State dur- 


vicious 


ing the past two years from the South 


and East, an element which is gener- 


ally conservative, and which in a 
great degree accounts, in her opinion. 
for the enlarged adverse majority. She 
thought also that the “quiet campaign” 
mide by the Oregon suffragists had 
heen “perhaps a little too quiet: 
it was all they could do with the lim- 
ited funds at their disposal. A Cath 
olic priest came out with a furious 
suffrage in the 
Oregonian the day before election. He 
that official 
represented but it 


tirade against woman 


said his opinion was not 


only himself, 
was generally believed that he would 
do it 
Bishop Christie’s approval, and it cost 
the amendment thousands of Roman 
Catholic On told that 
the Outlook ascribed the defeat to Mrs. 


not have ventured to 


votes. being 


Wilbur and her little Oregon = An- 
ti-Suffrage Association, Mrs. Evans 
answered contemptuously, “They had 


nothing whatever to do with it;’ and 
called our attention to the fact 
that the names of the most influential 
women who signed Mrs. Wilbur’s pro- 
all absent 
Evans said 


she 


years were 
from it this time. Mrs. 
that there had been a great growth of 
among the better 
sort of people in Oregon during the 
past two years, and gave us example 
after example of persons of influence, 


test two aco 


suffrage sentiment 


opposed two years ago, who are now 
converted. She said, with emphasis 
and evident sincerity, that she was not 


discouraged, but the reverse. 


It is certainly an interesting fact 
that the affirmative vote was just 
about as large this time, when only 


a very slight campaign was made on 
the suffrage side, as it was after the 
very extensive campaign made in 1906. 
All those who were believers’ then 
seem to have remained Felievers. And 





still, ; 


} you 


other States in the far West have 
been urging upon our National officers 
the desirability of getting the question 
submitted as soon as possible, because 
the flocking in of immigrants from the 
South and East and from Europe was 
going on at a rapid rate, and this im- 
migration was mostly “anti.” So that 
this explanation in Oregon is a very 
probable one, though doubtless it was 
not the only cause.—Eds. W. J. 





TRADE UNION LEAGUE. 


The Woman's Trade Union League 
arranged a reception and a lunch in 
Faneuil Hall on Saturday, and a pub- 
lic meeting in Huntington Hall on 
Sunday, for the club women attend- 
ing the Biennial in Boston, and for 
any others who might care to come. 
There were acdresses of great inter- 
est by Mrs. Margaret Dreier Robins 
and Miss Nestor, of Chicago, Miss 
Leonora O'Reilly of New York, and 
Mrs. Mary Kenney O'Sullivan of 
Boston, 

HUMOROUS. 

could) marry 
She—There’s 
please 


He—“‘I 
please.” 
don't 
quirer. 


any girl I 
the rub. You 
any.”—Philadelphia In- 


“How did Mrs. Peterkin come to fall 
in love with her chauffeur?” “Quite 
naturally. They were forced to take 
long walks together.’”—Judge. 





First Officeholder—*What is your 
favorite quotation?” Second Office- 
holder—“One good term deserves an- 





other.’’—Philadelphia Record. 


Blobbs—"There is only one thing a 
woman loves better than to be told a 
secret,” Slobbs—“What is that?” 
Blobbs—*To find it out for herself.’”— 
Philadelphia Record. 


Closefist—‘No, sir; I respond only 
to the appeals of the deserving poor.” 

Openhand—"Who are the deserving 
poor?” 

Closefist—“Those who never ask for 
assistance,”’—Tit-Bits. 


French Countess ‘formerly a _ rich 
American)—“I protest against this 
outrage! Why am I arrested? Tell me 
instantly!” The Gendarme — “Wis 
pleasure! Madame is arrested for 
maintaining a nuisance.”’—Puck. 


Young Matron—"I like natural dec- 
oration, but they say there are some 
creepers about a house which are very 
annoying in their habits. Do you know 
what kind they are?’ Crusty Old 
Bachelor (with a glarei—“Yes, madam. 
Babies.’’—Baltimore American. 

Motorby (sternly)\—‘I hear you're 
getting rake-offs from both the repair- 
man and the tire dealer?’ New Chauf- 
feur (in surprisei—"But, sir, didn't 
advertise for am experienced 
chauffeur who thoroughly understood 





| his business?”’—Puck. 


without | 





Said pat, “O} wish Oi knew where 
Mi was goin’ to die. O'd give a thou- 
sand dollars to know the place where 


Oi’m to die.” 
“Well, Pat, what good would that 
do? 


“Oid never go near that place.” 





“Our little town is hoomin’,” said 
Subbubs, proudly. “I heard a couple 
of travelling salesmen talking very en- 
thusiastically about it in our business 
section today.” “Yes?” said Citiman. 
“What lines were they selling?’ “One 
was a drug salesman, and—er—the 
other sold funeral supplies.’’—Phila- 
delphia Press. 


A little girl saw a picture of Frances 
Willard and Lady lWenry Somerset. 
She was interested in her mother’s 
story of these two famous women, and 
a few days later was expatiating upon 
their character, but could not remem- 
ber their names. “Mamma,” she ex- 
claimed, “this is Miss Willard: but is 
the other Lady Turnover?’—Standard. 


A minister was called to the tele- 
phone by a representative of a local 
paper, who inquired the subject of the 
next Sunday morning’s’ discourse. 
“Wise as Serpents, Harmless as 
Doves,” responded the clergyman. 
When the paper came out, the minister 
was electrified to read that “Mr. Blank 
will preach on ‘Why Is a Serpent as 
Harmless as a Dove? "—The Congre- 
gationalist. 


THE MISSES ALLEN. 
SCHOOL FOR"CIRLS: 


{| WEST NEWTON, °MASS. j 
*T | Telephone 131-1 Newton West. 
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Miss M. F. Fisx 


THE RED GLOVE SHOP 


322 BOYLSTON STREET 
Opposite Arlington St. 


Is a most attractive place for Ladies’ Waists, Gloves, 
Neckwear, Veils and Belts. 
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